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near relative, bred up and living for upwards of twenty years" with the actor; and John Taylor, in his "Records," explains the relationship by hinting that he was, in fact, MacklhVs son. Be this as it may, he is the first person who publicly asserted that Macklin was a centenarian, in which he was followed by the actor's third biographer, William Cooke.
William Cooke was a well-known amateur of the drama, as the old playgoers were called, a lover of the stage, a frequenter of the pit, and a keen critic. He was born at Cork, but his father was of English family. He came to London somewhat late in life, and was called to the bar in 1776. While a student at the Temple, he became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, Murphy, Macklin, and Foote, and was one of the members of the Essex-Head Club. He published several tracts on the French Revolution, a treatise on " The Elements of Dramatic Criticism," and the memoirs of both Foote and Macklin. His Life of Macklin, first published anonymously in 1804, is an entertaining and comparatively reliable volume, though we must not accept with implicit confidence all he has to say about Macklin's early years. Though less profuse and vague than Kirkman, he does not seem to me, in this part of his book, more trustworthy than his fellow-biographer. The fact is, that at the time of his death, very little was known of Macklin's early life. He had been born at a time and in a country where registers and records were almost unknown, and no one can read the complete details of his early life, as given by Kirkman, without a suspicion that the writer was a man of considerable inventive genius. Nevertheless, the statements of Kirkman and Cooke should be set down, in order that every one may form his own opinion as to Macklin's age.